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More than a century was to pass before anyone,
save a few unusually sensitive souls, saw any harm
in enslaving black people when white people could
gain by it.

A more serious question presented itself in the
matter of tobacco; the public conscience was more
disturbed by the sale of tobacco than by the sale.of
men. To the settlers of the West India islands
this was one of the most important crops, but the
Government looked with suspicion upon its use. It
found its profit in the doubt: an edict declared that
a low price for tobacco would injure the health of
the King's subjects by inducing them to use the
weed too freely, and this furnished the pretext for
imposing a heavy duty. But the use of tobacco was
still in its infancy, and the amount consumed in
France was insignificant. Smoking was regarded as
vulgar and almost as immoral; a confirmed smoker
was looked upon as little better than a confirmed
drunkard. Neither reproof nor scorn checked the
habit, but the number of smokers increased slowly.
The price of tobacco was high; it was not then a
luxury within the reach of the poorest, and the wide-
spread use of the weed is modern.

Amid all his cares, Richelieu never lost sight of
his plans for colonial extension. Only a few months
before his death, when he was harassed by the vicis-
situdes of the Thirty Years' War and by the intrigues
of Cinq-Mars, and when he was suffering from a
fatal malady, he found time to issue a new edict in
aid of a society for American colonisation. Territo-
ries were given away by the edict with the loosenessiskey, furnished
